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WHY AM I A CHURCHMAN ? 



ii. 

See how it is repeated again and again ! " Train this Christian 
child for Christ." Teach him forms of sound words, for "the 
words of the wise are as goads" to pierce the heart ; teach him 
forms of sound words, for they shall be as " nails fastened hy the 
masters of assemblies," which shall strengthen and confirm the 
trembling desire to live the Christian life. And then, by and by, 
when sufficient age has brought maturity of understanding and 
of purpose, when mind and heart have mastered the elements of 
Christian truth, when the birthright conferred in infancy has been 
realized, then bring the boy into the great congregation that he 
may be there invested with his Christian " toga virilis ;" let the 
maiden rejoicingly come with her fellows to be welcomed as the 
handmaiden of the Lord, while the Bishop's hands onlaid shall be 
visible sign that God's fatherly hand shall protect in time to come, 
as in the days that are gone, even that God to whom the Bishop 
prays for their defending. Then week after week, when the first 
day has come, the sacred feast is spread to which all are bidden, 
that taking the Holy Sacrament, they may have new and more 
loving remembrance of the death of their Lord, receive new pledge 
of the love that will save them, " be filled with His grace and 
heavenly benediction and made one body with Him, that He may 
dwell in them and they in Him." See that this Church erects no 
barrier about the holy table, save only those which the Lord Him- 
self did build. " Eepent ye truly for your sins past ; have a lively 
and steadfast faith in Christ our Saviour ; amend your lives, and 
be in perfect charity with all men ; so shall ye be meet partakers 
of these holy mysteries." No confession is demanded either in the 
secrecy of the confessional box, or in the noisy excitement of the 
class-room. If a man cannot quiet his own conscience, as an 
earnest Christian man surely ought to be able to do, then he may 
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come to some minister of God's word and open his grief, " that he 
may receive such godly counsel and advice as may tend to the 
quieting of his conscience, and the removal of all scruple and doubt- 
fulness." I emphasize these words of the Church because of the 
unwarrantable vagaries on this subject of a few of her Ministers, 
who have caused great sorrow to many hearts by their perilous ap- 
proach to the enforced confessional of Eome, and have given great 
occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme. The good 
physician of souls will administer a remedy called for by disease, 
even though the remedy be dangerous, but he will not encourage 
or permit that its use become habitual. 

And I would call, attention to the fact that neither in the 
Liturgy nor in the Articles is there presented any theory of the 
nature and operation of the Holy Sacrament. The Master said to 
His disciples, " This is My body," " This is My blood," and He 
commanded the eating and drinking in remembrance of Him. His 
Apostle S. Paul wrote to the church at Corinth (I. Cor. x. 16, 
E. V.) : " The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a commu- 
nion (participation in) of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not a communion (participation in) of the body of 
Christ ?" Therefore the Church uses like phraseology in the act 
of administration, and in her Article (xxviii.) sets forth her belief 
" that to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, 
the bread which we break is a partaking of the body of Christ ; 
and likewise the cup of blessing is a participation of the blood of 
Christ." But here is nor theory nor exposition. What was done 
in the beginning, that she does ; what was believed in the begin- 
ning, that she would believe ; and to this end will employ as terms 
of description only the words given her by the Apostle. But she 
will add to protect this ancient unexplained confession in word and 
act, her protest against the denial which pretended explanation 
makes. " Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of 
the bread and wine) in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, 
overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions." 

And so of every other utterance in reference to the Holy Sacra- 
ment; it is negative rather than positive, a defense of the ancient 
reality against the degrading exposition which would make it only 
a sign, or the no less degrading exaltation of the sign into the 
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thing signified. She comes not to broach theories, but to witness 
to a fact, and to offer that fact for man's salvation. Let each child 
have his own theory within the limits of protection she has set, 
but let all eat the precious food that they may live thereby. 

Such the system of training from the cradle to the grave. She 
consecrates with the cross sign the newly born ; she teaches the 
infant tongue to lisp words of prayer and praise ; her hands are 
laid in benediction upon the kneeling knight ere he sets forth upon 
his life quest ; her hands feed him with the heavenly food ; her 
voice speaks gladness at the wedding feast, sympathy and comfort 
in the chamber of the dying, and proclaims the certain and sure 
hope of resurrection as she stands by the grave of the dead. Her 
system is to make the Spirit of Christ the atmosphere of human 
life, by taking her place by man's side at every step of his way. 
The earthquake and the storm may be needed once and again to 
disintegrate the rocks and renew the soil ; but the sweet influences 
of sun and shade, of the dew and the frost, silent, regular, con- 
stant, — these bring the joy to the harvest's master. 

And I may not forget to mention, that as part of her inherit- 
ance of the ancient wisdom, she has that device of marvelous 
beauty, the Christian year, wherein the seasons are made to move 
round about the Son of God as the central power, and thereby of 
necessity the people must hear, as the months pass by, all the coun- 
sel of God. No one phase of the Christian truth may be forever 
presented to the exclusion of all others, for whatever be the 
preacher's prepossession, he must in the Church's service present 
them all — nay, his sermons will be suggested by the season. He 
could not preach of the cross and the grave while the little chil- 
dren are singing their praises at the manger-cradle ; nor could the 
coldest philosophic intelligence discourse of abstract virtue when 
he has just read the lessons, the prayers, the Gospel, all full of the 
one thought of Him who as on that day " was contented to be 
betrayed and delivered into the hands of wicked men, and to suffer 
death upon the cross." The Church year is a mighty weapon to 
defend the analogy of the faith, but more precious still as an object- 
lesson in the life of the Lord Jesus. 

But realizing, as does this Anglican Church, the outline I had 
formed of the church of my desire, having a Ministry armed with 
the authority of long descent, and ordered for unity and effective 
service, teaching a doctrine simple and definite, but silent and 
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giving liberty in all that Scripture has not made essential, honor- 
ing Scripture as the supreme tribunal, yet holding fast the ancient 
usages to which only herself bears witness, having a system incom- 
parable for the training of the child, the education of the race, 
can I yet hope that she may become the centre of long-desired 
unity, the possible rendezvous of disordered Christianity ? Why 
not ? True that if the Anglican Church be but a department of 
the British goverment, and if her rightful autonomy in America 
and the colonies of Great Britain must be forever surrendered to 
the unhappy precedents afforded by a Church "by law estab- 
lished," then were there no hope that ever she shall become the 
peacemaker among the alienated sisters. That such is her natural 
and inevitable condition seems to be suggested, most unfairly as I 
conceive, by the giant divine, who recently in this Eeview gave 
his reasons for being a Presbyterian. He is elaborating the point 
that " Presbyterianism is well adapted to work on a line parallel 
with that of the civil institutions in the United States." He be- 
gins: "Election of officers by the people — an element which the 
Anglican Church in England largely ignores." The italics are 
ours. I must call attention to this one sentence, and ask why 
it was thrust, by parenthesis, into an argument where it has no 
place. What possible connection with the democracy of Presby- 
terianism can be found in a statement that the Anglican Church 
in England largely ignores election of its officers by the people ? 
Was it introduced to suggest that the Anglican Church in America 
is equally guilty of undemocratic practice ; that, being prelatical, it 
must be aristocratic ; that it is not possible for the ancient polity 
to conform itself to our new conditions ? If so, why not say 
so, except that the Protestant Episcopal Church in America has 
proven that the Constitution of the Church of Christ was made 
for all men in all ages, for it has adapted itself perfectly to the 
environment of a republic ; nay, it did but return to that which 
was in the beginning. It is a free Church in a free State, untram- 
meled in its development because entangled by no alliance with 
the State, and perhaps the best description of its constitution 
would be a representative federal republic. A Parish is made up 
of independent Christian men whose affairs are managed by a 
Vestry of their own choosing. This Vestry elects the Eector and 
provides for his support, and in spiritual things only has he con- 
trol. Delegates chosen by the Vestry, together with the Eector, 
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represent the Parish in the Council or Convention of the Diocese. 
The Diocesan Council elects its representative to the National 
Convention wherein all Dioceses have equal voice, and where the 
Bishops sitting as a separate house are a coequal branch, as is the 
Senate of the United States. Wherein is there violation of repub- 
lican principle ? Is it that the Bishops receive their authority to 
rule and to ordain, not from the people, but from other Bishops ? 
Is it that the ordination of Ministers is reserved to the Bishops, 
and that the people have no part therein ? The people do have a 
part, for no Bishop can ordain any man until he has been approved 
by a certain number of Clergy and of Laymen. The people do 
have a voice equal to that of the Clergy in the choice of their 
Bishop. But the power to ordain is lodged exclusively in the 
hands of the Bishop, like as in another system it is lodged in the 
hands of the Presbytery. It must be so, for only so can, as we 
have seen, the corporate life of the Church be perpetuated and 
the continuous witness borne. It must be so, for so hath the Lord 
^ordained. This, then, brings us to consider the ordinance of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the establishment of His Church, as 
revealed to us in Holy Scripture and in the history of that Church ; 
for it matters not what may be our prepossessions and desires, 
what the seeming fitness of particular modes of operation : the 
question of questions rs, Has the Lord made any appointment, 
and if so, what ? The answer to this question demands a volume, 
rather than the few pages of this article which I have left for its 
statement. But the volumes are at hand, setting forth in ample 
detail the argument for our position, and making reply to the 
objections urged against its stability. I shall attempt but to indi- 
cate the points which our Doctors have thoroughly elaborated. 
But I will venture to commend to the special attention of any 
who may be interested in the discussion, a recent publication 
entitled, " Plain Footprints ; ob, Divers Okders Traced in 
the Scriptures," by the Eev. Heman B. Timlow. This author 
presents the whole question fairly, logically, and satisfactorily, in 
smallest compass. 

Confessedly the Church of the early days was distinguished 
for its piety and zeal. It is hardly credible that, within a century 
after the death of the Apostles, there could have been any serious 
departure from their teaching and practice as to any matter of con- 
sequence. It is well-nigh impossible that within this period, for 
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example, the order of Church government which they established, 
and which as already existing is alluded to in the New Testament, 
can have been completely overthrown and replaced by another. 

" If, then, it can be proved that the Episcopate appears in the early age of the 
Church, and before corruptions from Apostolic simplicity and purity prevailed, 
we see not how its Scriptural origin can be denied." — " Footprints," p. 7. 

Now, then, Mr. Timlow summons as witnesses the leaders of 
non-Episcopal religious bodies, and we will hear their testimony. 
Dr. Schaff, in his " Apostolic Church," asserts that 

' ' The impartial reader must allow that this phraseology (of St. John's language 
in the addresses to the angels of the seven churches) of the Apocalypse already 
looks toward the idea of Episcopacy in its primitive form ; that is, to a mon- 
archical concentration of governmental power in one person, bearing a patriar- 
chal relation to the congregation, and responsible in an eminent sense for the 
spiritual condition of the whole. This view is confirmed by the fact that among 
the immediate disciples of John we find at least one — Polycarp — who, according 
to the unanimous tradition of Irenaeus (his own disciple, himself a Bishop), of Ter- 
tullian, Eusebius, and Jerome, was by Apostolical appointment, actually Bishop of 
Smyrna, one of the seven churches of the Apocalypse. . . . And we assuredly 
have much in favor of the hypothesis so ingeniously and learnedly set forth of 
late by Dr. Rothe, that the germs of Episcopacy are to be found as early as the 
close of the first century, and particularly in the sphere of the later labors of St. 
John. ... At all events, it needs a strong infusion of skepticism or of 
traditional prejudice to enable one in the face of these facts and witnesses to 
pronounce the Episcopal government of the ancient church a sheer apostasy 
from the Apostolic form, and a radical revolution." 

In a later edition of this work, Dr. Schaff says : 

" The institution of Episcopacy cannot be traced to the Apostolic age, so far 
as documentary evidence goes, but is very apparent and well-nigh universal about 
the middle of the second century." 

Dr. Fisher of New Haven, in his " Beginnings of Christianity" 

(p. 379), says : 

" All candid scholars must concede that the Episcopal arrangement in the form 
described may be traced back to the very verge of the Apostolic age, if not 
beyond; and that early in the second century it had become widely established." 

He adds, that accepting the genuineness of the shorter Greek 
epistles of Ignatius, as he does, 

" we must allow that the precedence of the bishop was an established feature in 
the polity of the Churches of Antioch and Asia Minor, in the first decade of the 
second century." 

In another place, he says : 

" Irenffius, who wrote in the last quarter of the second century, knows of no 
different organization of the Church, as having ever existed . . . and Irenjeus, 
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it should be observed, was a youth in the middle of the second century." (He was 
born about A.D. 130.) 

Mosheim, in his "Historical Commentaries" (vol. L, p. 170), 

says : 

" . . . it appears to me that the bare consideration alone of the state.of the 
Church in its infancy must be sufficient to convince any rational, unprejudiced 
person, that the Order of Bishops could not have originated at a period consider- 
ably more recent than that -which gave birth to Christianity itself." 

Hase (" History," sec. 59) refers to the alleged ecclesiastical 
change as occurring at about the close of the Apostolic age, and 
cites Ignatius to show that it was at that time held that "the 
Episcopate was the divinely appointed pillar which sustains the 
whole ecclesiastical fabric." 

Neander ("History," vol i., pp. 190-1) traces the rise of the 
Episcopate to near the time " dividing the first and second cen- 
turies." 

The Eev. Dr. Hill of Scotland ("Divinity," p. 7) says : 

" Allowing there is a chasm of many years after the Apostles in which there is 
no evidence of a succession of persons having these peculiar powers, ascribed 
to bishops, yet it is certain that the history of the Christian Church presents to 
every observer that form of government which is called Episcopal." 

And Gibbon in his famous " fifteenth chapter " says : 

"The advantages of the Episcopal form of government, which appears to have 
been introduced before the end of the first century, were so obvious, etc." 

Such the testimony which affirms that the Episcopate was es- 
tablished in the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles, 
so near, as to be probably, if not necessarily, connected with that 
age. Can I believe that on " the verge of the Apostolic age " the 
Church should upset wholly the ordinance of Christ and His 
Apostles ; that the holiest Christians, martyrs many of them, 
should submit to the overthrow of principles and methods which 
came from the Master himself, and that there should be absolutely 
not a syllable of record to tell of such revolution ? 

No, if " divers orders" existed then, they must have existed 
from the beginning, for as Dr. Woods says (" Lectures on Church 
Government," p. 78) : 

" Christians who lived at that time, and some of whom had even been per- 
sonally acquainted with the Apostles, undoubtedly knew what the mind of the 
Apostles was." 

But, say the objectors, granting that Episcopacy was thus uni- 
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versal before the middle of the second century, still in the begin- 
ning it was not so, and the Bishop is but a development of the 
president or moderator of the presbytery, under the influence of 
pride and ambition. The chairman of a local Presbytery of 
equals is first voted to be moderator for life, and then usurps all 
power and becomes a Bishop ! But note the difficulties in the 
way of accepting this theory. We do but suggest them, and 
again refer to Mr. Timlow's most admirable exposition of their 
force. 

(1.) The absolute silence of all primitive history as to any 
fundamental change in the constitution of the Ministry. 

(2.) The theory is incapable of proof by confession of the 
leading minds who adopt it — e. g., Schaff, Meander, and others. 

(3.) When did this great ecclesiastical revolution take place ? 

(4.) Why do we not find two ecclesiastical systems struggling 
for supremacy ? 

(5.) All the circumstances of the case make such an ecclesias- 
tical apostasy incredible. 

(6.) No names of those engaged in it have come down to us. 

(7.) The universality of the change within the time specified 
is incredible. 

(8.) Can we believe that the Presbyters tolerated that some of 
their equals should be constituted a new and superior order with 
supreme authority ? Can we believe that they were silently sub- 
missive to the ambition of the chairman of the Presbytery, to the 
extent of sacrificing what Christ and his Apostles instituted, and 
of depriving themselves of their most valued rights and privi- 
leges ? Did ruling- elders- patiently suffer themselves to be 
deprived of all their rights as rulers, and become simple members, 
while at the same time another class of Laymen called Deacons 
are advanced beyond them to become a grade of the Ministry ? 

(9.) Is it to be believed that no attempt was ever made in later 
councils to restore primitive principles and ways ? 

(10.) Why does no writer of the early Church refer to this 
change as illustrating the spiritual declension of the times ? 

(11.) Why do not heretics, apostates and pagan enemies refer 
to it as justifying their opposition to the gospel ? Especially is 
this strange when we know that ancient defenders of the faith 
constantly appealed to the Apostolic succession of the Bishops of 
the Church, as ground for accepting their teaching, and challenged 
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the heretics and schismatics to produce like evidence of their 
authority. 

(12.) Are we to believe that the outward form of the Church 
was lost until the sixteenth century ; that for centuries there was 
not an office or an officer as the Lord had appointed ; that for 
1500 years the gates of hell did prevail against the Church ? 

Such are the difficulties in the way of accepting the theory by 
which alone it is sought to explain the Order of the Church of 
Christ which history " presents to the observer." 

But again, the demand is heard, " What saith the Scripture ?" 
For " the Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants." 
It is conceded by all that the Holy Scripture does not explicitly 
prescribe a form of Church government. It is equally conceded 
that in the beginning, as recorded in the New Testament, there 
were three classes of officers in the Church — Apostles, Presbyters 
and Deacons. Was a change then made when the Apostles passed 
away ? There is no record of such supposed alteration, and there- 
fore I believe that none was designed or effected. Have these 
three orders existed in the Church " from the Apostles' times ? " 
I maintain that from the silence of Scripture as to any change, 
and from the history of their continued distinct existence, we may 
answer, "Yes." Well says Dr. Schaff that 

" The Episcopal and Presbyterian controversy turns ultimately upon the ques- 
tion whether the office of the apostles and their delegates had a permanent or 
merely a temporary character." 

The learned writer in this Eeview to whom I have already re- 
ferred, settles the question by a parenthesis (p. 563) — " (The 
Apostles, in the nature of things, could have no successors)." I 
ask most respectfully, in the name of 1900 years of belief to the 
contrary, why not ? I read that standing on the Mount of 
Ascension the Master spoke to eleven men, the commandment to 
go and evangelize the nations, to teach all that he had com- 
manded ; and the added promise, " Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world." JN"o other order of Ministers 
yet existed ; these all to whom He spake were Apostles, is not the 
natural interpretation of His promise that he will be with them, 
and the successors in their office to the end of the days ? 

I read that St. Paul declares himself an Apostle, not of men, 
neither by men, but by Jesus Christ, which seems to imply that 
there were Apostles who have been made such by man. I read that 
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"Apostles" are among the enumerated gifts of Christ to his 
Church (Eph. iv. 11-13), which would indicate their continuance. 
I read that Deacons were appointed to relieve the Apostles of some 
duties they had discharged, that they might give themselves con- 
tinually to other duties. If Deacons are a permanent order, why 
not the Apostles whom they are appointed to help ? And ahove 
all, why is it never intimated that the Apostolate was to cease ? 
But, says Dr. Hall, " the Apostles, in the nature of things, could 
have no successors." We suppose " the nature of things " was 
described by the Westminster divines when they declared the 
Apostolate temporary, because (1) " The Apostles were immediately 
called by Christ ; " but Matthias was not so called. (2) " They 
had seen Christ, and so were personal witnesses of Christ's resur- 
rection." But is not this a qualification necessary for the par- 
ticular work of that time rather than for the office ? 

Unquestionably it was the former, but if it was also the latter 
did St. Paul possess it ? True, he saw the Lord after his res- 
urrection, but we do not know that he ever saw him before his 
crucifixion ; and we do know that he had not " companied with 
them " from the time of John's baptism until the Ascension. 

(3.) "They were endowed with the spirit of infallibility in 
delivering truth." Then were Mark and Luke Apostles, because 
they shared this gift ? 

(4.) " They had power to give the Holy Ghost," but so ap- 
parently had Ananias (Acts, ix. 17). 

(5.) " They had the power of miracles." But in St. Mark, 
xvi. 17-18, we are told that this power shall be given unto " them 
that believe." Alas! if this test shall try all discipleship ! 

Again, I repeat that all these supposed qualifications for the office 
are rather those for the peculiar work to be done, and so do not settle 
the question as to the permanency of the office in the Church. 

And the records of the New Testament furnish examples of the 
extended Apostolate which do determine it. (1) Matthias was 
ordained into the room of the traitor, and according to St. Luke, 
writing thirty years after the event, " he was numbered with the 
eleven Apostles" (Acts, i. 26). (2) St. Paul. (3) " James the Lord's 
brother," whom St. Paul calls an Apostle (Gal., i. 19). (4) Bar- 
nabas, whom St. Luke describes by the same term which he applies 
to St. Paul (Acts, xiv. 14). (5) Timothy, who (1 Thess., i. 1 and 
ii. 6) is called an Apostle by St. Paul, and to whom is committed 
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the authority to ordain, to govern, to discipline the Elders, with 
never a mention of any local authority with equal powers. 
(6) Titus, who is left in Crete to ordain Elders (Titus, i. 5). 

Let these suffice without mention of others called Apostles, or 
of the Angels of the Churches in Asia Minor. To these men was 
given the authority to ordain, and to these only, " called to he 
Apostles," for this distinctive duty was never transferred to an- 
other office, so far as history discloses. 

The challenge of Hooker is still unanswered. " We require you 
to find out but one Church upon the face of the whole earth that 
hath been ordered by your discipline, or hath not been ordered by 
ours — that is to say, by Episcopal regimen — since the time the 
blessed Apostles were here conversant." — (E. P., Pref., sec. 4.) 

Or, as it is put even more plainly by the writer we have so often 
quoted : " Show us the ' Presbytery ' that had not an Apostle as a 
member. Show us a scriptural ' Presbytery ' of which a Presbyter 
is declared to be a member. Cite a text that gives authority to a 
Presbyter to ordain. Cite an instance of ordination by a Presbyter 
alone. Cite a text that even implies a transfer of right to Pres- 
byters to ordain. Until this is done, we will insist that Apostles only 
and their successors have the power to perpetuate the Ministry." 

Because then I see and feel & priori the need of a Ministry with 
authority transmitted in unbroken line from the Apostles ; because 
I learn from ancient authors and from Holy Scripture that the 
organization made by Christ was never changed — that Apostles, 
Elders, and Deacons still constitute His Ministry, with which is 
His covenanted presence ; therefore I am a Churchman. 

Were there time, I would love to set forth how from the Church 
of the earliest days, and because of her descent from her, the Angli- 
can Church has learned to witness to the One Faith ; how from the 
beginning has been demanded as the confession in baptism, only 
that Apostles' Creed which the Anglican Church repeats as her 
battle cry ; how from the beginning has been granted the liberty 
of religious opinion which the Anglican Church still protects ; and 
how from the beginning the same system of training by catechism, 
and liturgy, and sacrament has been the use of the Church. But 
I may not marvel at such unbroken continuity of practice and 
belief, at the conservative grasp of all ancient truth and the elastic 
adaptability to every environment, for I remember the promise, 
" Lo, I am with you alway." 

vol. cxliii. — no. 361. 38 
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Because then, in a word, like the men who gladly received the 
word on the day of Pentecost, I would " continue steadfastly in 
the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in the breaking of the 
bread and the prayers," therefore I am a Churchman. 

T. U. Dudley. 



